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be the usual sedilia for the officiating clergy. The cathedral-stalls 
will accommodate altogether more than one hundred of the clergy. 
The end of the nave facing the chancel, the rear wall of the church- 
tower will be occupied with a great circular window filled with 'a 
clock-face. The interior will be lighted by the aisle and clere-story 
windows, which will be filled with richly-stained glass. The clere- 
story will be supported on clustered columns with moulded bases 
and sculptured capitals. The arches will be of moulded stone set 
in blocks, while above the arches will be an open space of panel- 
work extending around the edifice, and ending in an ornamented 
cornice at the bases of the clere-story windows. The blank wall 
of the chancel-end of the nave will be filled over the arch with a 
Scriptural painting, probably of the * Ascension.' The marble or 
tiled floor will not be obstructed with stalls or pews, but in place 
of them moveable settees will be used. 

In the basement there will be a Sunday-school room with a four- 
teen-feet ceiling. Under the organ, robing-room, and chancel, 
a part of the basement will be separated from the Sunday-school 
room, and fitted up as a mortuary chapel and crypt for the recep- 
tion of the remains of Mr. Alexander T. Stewart, and great care 
has been expended on the designs of this part of the edifice. The 
chapel, directly under the chancel, will be thirty-seven feet long, by- 
twenty feet wide, and lighted from windows in the basement-walls. 
A staircase will connect the chapel with the organ-room, and it 
will also be reached by sliding-doors from the Sunday-school room. 
The crypt is directly under the robing-room, and is entered from 
the right of the chapel. It will be about sixteen feet in diameter, 
and is octagonal in shape and eighteen feet in its extreme height. 
Two sides will be occupied by windows, another by the doors, and 
the remaining five sides by niches. 



The crypt will be lined with marble, and at each corner clusters, 
of granite columns in different tints will support the marble sides 
and ceiling. In the centre of the ceiling an octagonal glass light 
will open into the room above. In the centre of the crypt two 
granite sarcophagi will rest with their feet towards the bronze 
gates or doors which will guard the entrance. One of these will 
contain the remains of Mr. Stewart, and the other Mrs. Stewart 
will occupy after her death. It is estimated that the cost will be 
$600,000 for the superstructure, and besides this princely sum a 
liberal endowment will be set apart for its maintenance by Mrs. 
Stewart. The architect of the edifice is Mr. Henry G. Harrison, 
of New York, and the builder, Mr. L'Hommedieu, of Long Island. 
The plans were prepared under the direction of ex-Judge Henry 
Hilton, who has entered heartily into the work in connection with 
Mrs. Stewart. In the ornamentation of the architectural design, 
which is a modification of the thirteenth-century Gothic, the archi- 
tect has very appropriately enriched it by introducing the foliage 
and flowers of trees and shrubs of native growth. The tower will 
enclose a chime of thirteen bells. The stained-glass windows will 
be executed after designs by American artists. 

Since our view of the interior was engraved, a few changes, we 
learn, have been made in the architect's designs. The ornamenta- 
tion of the arches will be slightly altered, while the chancel will be 
enlarged, as will be seen by the description given on the preceding 
page. The general effect of the interior, however, is preserved in 
the engraving as it stands. 

The corner-stone of the edifice was laid by Bishop A. N. Lit- 
tlejohn, of the Diocese of Long Island, in June last, with impos- 
ing ceremonies, and it is expected that the cathedral will be 
ready for consecration in the spring of 1879. 



THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 




OME fifteen years since, under 
the patronage of the Prince 
Consort, an unpretentious so- 
ciety began its career in a re- 
tired part of London, with the 
purpose of reviving the almost 
lost art of ornamental needle- 
work. 

Doubtful success attended its 
first steps, but, under the ac- 
tive presidency of the Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the enterprise grew in strength 
and influence, and the single 
room was soon changed for 
more commodious apartments 
in Sloane Street. After an- 
other short interval the society 
was able to make the final move 
towards assured permanency in 
becoming annexed to the South 
Kensington Museum, and be- 
ing known as the Royal School of Art-Needlework, Exhibition 
Road. It is now thoroughly well based, and is managed by an 
efficient government of president, trustees, and patrons, who are 
most of them of titled rank, and all of whom take great interest 
in the work. Having taken form and shape from this English 
institution, and, in a measure, pursuing its methods, the New York 
Society of Decorative Art bids fair to be equally successful. 

Its rise and progress, its main object, and the popularity which 
it has met; are very well understood ; but of the details of its ad- 
vancement, and of the special excellence of its aims, much may be 
said. Having as its end in view the fostering and development of 
a taste for Art, and offering encouragement in its study, the soci- 
ety enters upon an almost limitless field. It covers ground yet 
untouched by any of the already established Art-schools of the 
country in extending facilities for the unfolding of Art-talent in any 



and every form, providing instruction for the beginner, suggestions 
for the industrious, and to all affording salutary criticism and fair 
competition. It supplements these excellent features by the more 
practical assistance of securing to the Art-worker a reward for 
labour by opening a market, which insures protection from extor- 
tion, and gives at once, without the intervention of " middle-men," 
the full value of work. Art has never, except to a very limited 
few, been made at once pleasurable and lucrative. 

No distinctions are made as to the class of contributors, and per- 
sons of all conditions are rapidly embracing the advantages offered, 
It is primarily designed for those who depend upon such employ- 
ment for a livelihood. A poor girl abounding in refined and grace- 
ful thoughts, and eager and able to give them form and expression 
by a few light touches of her pencil, can oftentimes snatch an 
hour from a laborious day in which to execute some small article. 
It may be in itself quite insignificant — a set of dinner-cards or a 
painted silk moiichoir-zzsz— but if it possesses real merit, and 
passes the examination of the critical committee, it is sure, before 
long, to meet with a sale. If it is a little at fault, it is returned 
with a kind, advisory letter, pointing out the defects, and urging 
the beginner to another effort with the same subject, or to attempt 
some other style of work to which, from the specimen submitted, 
the committee have concluded that she is best fitted. In this care- 
ful and considerate attention bestowed on each article, the young 
artist obtains the first and a very important assistance — assistance 
which it is as much impossible to value as it is to estimate the 
worth of any other gentle treatment and honest advice. 

By rule, nothing is kept on exhibition longer than three months ; 
-but it rarely happens that anything at all attractive fails to find a 
purchaser. The piece-worker, who has heretofore laboured wearily 
for a pittance, now receives an adequate return ; on the other^hand, 
dealers find that fanciful prices have been seriously impaired. The 
demand for articles of hand- wrought decoration comes from every 
quarter. Trade has already made large calls upon the society. 
The character of the demand cannot be better understood than by 
reference to the orders themselves, and the manner in which they 
are filled serves to illustrate the conscientious care that is observed 
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.before any article is allowed to receive the society's endorsement. 
A manufacturer of wall-paper called for designs. Some thirty 



were submitted, of which only seven were allowed to go before 
him as having met with favourable criticism. A well-known con- 




Fig. i. — Burse. 



fectioner has left a large order for German tavours and bon-bon 
conceits ; a number of young women have found regular employ- 




besides continual applications for decorated china plates. In 
addition to these demands are the large purchases made by 
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Fig. 2. — Fainted Panel. 



ment decorating pottery ; and many calls for painted satin squares, 
to be used on various kinds of fancy work, have been received, 



Fig. 3. — Wood Panel. 



private individuals, who buy principally tiles, plaques, and bric- 
a-brac. The rooms of the society (4 East Twentieth Street) 
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present a bright and animated appearance. Antique cabinets 
line the sides, the walls are hung with carved and painted brack- 
ets, and a softened light finds its way through exquisite trans- 
parencies. Delicate plaques, daintily-pencilled cards, ivory and 
wood carvings, ornament the mantels and relieve the walls, while 




Fig. 4. — Wall-Cabinet. 



here and there crewel-worked chairs and heavily-embroidered 
draperies are with careless grace arranged in " sweetest con- 
fusion." From time to time the articles are removed, and their 
places filled by others, so that repeated visits are always met with 
fresh surprise. The exhibits are in great variety of style, colour, 
form, and size. In one corner " wee modest " daisies adorn 
some little triviality, and in another a ponderous walnut bedstead, 
elaborately carved, attracts attention. In short space the eye is 
gratified with well-executed work in almost every form — paintings, 
drawings, and etchings on tiles, plaques, frames, doyleys, screens, 
and fans, engravings on wood and steel, incised work on pottery- 
ware, household furniture, as tables, chairs, and chiffoniers, em- 
broideries in silk, crewel, and gold, and rolls of macrami fringe. 
Other than these there are many designs and much commenced 
work which is intended to be completed by the purchaser. Before 
any of these obtain a place, they must, have first met the approval 
of the committee on examination, whose duty in receiving or re- 
jecting contributions is of the most trying character. In accord- 
ance with the first principles of the society, they must bear in mind 
that they are to treat with special kindness all who come to them, 
as the artist is supposed to be a gentlewoman in the majority of 
cases. From the hundreds of articles presented but few are finally 
accepted ; and in returning the remainder of the work, which very 
frequently bears the impress of earnest effort, and at whose every 
point one often sees anxious, trembling hopes, a very difficult and 
a very delicate task is found. But in this lies one of the greatest 
accomplishments of the society. Ladies by birth and refinement 
can as readily contribute without fear of publicity as if they were 
entrusting the secret of their endeavours to a nearest friend. So 
considerate is the spirit which governs all provisions for the sub- 
mission of articles that the artist's name is not known to the criti- 
cal board, but is only disclosed to one member of the society, who 



is so winning in manner and so full of sympathy for all who pre- 
sent themselves that the first impulse is to repose rather than to 
withhold confidence. When on exhibition in the sales-room the 
article is ticketed and numbered, and down to the minutest par- 
ticular a lady is encouraged by every artifice to use her talents, and 
to no longer feel that to lift a finger for herself is to demean her- 
self. 

The names of the artists serving on this committee are known 
to but very few, and who they are to a certainty is a mere pre- 
sumption. It is, in fact, a tyrannous yet most amiable Council of 
Ten. 

The tests which they apply have reference to form, colour, and 
workmanship. An article deficient in any one of these particulars 
may be admitted on account of other excellences, but will not receive 
the highest honour which is found in attaching the society's seal. 
This has only been conferred on some ten or more articles, and is 
a mark of the highest merit. It is intended by this means to 
establish a high standard in the beginning, up to which the soci- 
ety can be educated rather than having a lower standard at first 
with a view of raising it in the future. For their form alone arti- 
cles may be received. Specimens of pottery and modellings in clay 
are in this way taken, though they bear but a suspicion of orna- 
ment. Particular attention is also given to the subject of harmo- 
nious colouring, in which tyros, and the more expert as well, are 
usually found to be lamentably deficient. Several meritorious 
designs for needlework have in consequence of this been rejected, 
with a suggestion for their improvement in some one respect, 
which, being acted upon, and the sketches returned, they have 
been received without further objection. In regard to workman- 
ship the rules are very rigid, and are founded on the maxim that 
everything should be what it purports to be. If work is not 
honest, it is doomed. It must be illumined by the " lamp of truth." 




Fig. S' — Limoges Lace. 



A veneered panel may not sully an otherwise pure carving ; a var- 
nished surface shall not atone for poverty in taste and impotence 
in execution. There is enough already that is false and unreal, 
without directly assisting in its increase. Still, if a thing be true 
it need not be original, the intention of the society being to en- 
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courage Art-work, and not merely to preside over the development 
of genius. As long as the contribution manifests effort, and bears 
the impress of Art, it will be accepted, even though 
it be an absolute copy. A fresco design, a copy of an 
engraving, a five-century-old illumination, a familiar 
pattern in lace, may all be taken, though they have 
been produced a thousand times. All that is neces- 
sary is that they sliould be artistic. But here lies 
the distinction between such work and that which is 
purely mechanical. Leather-work, knitting, Berlin 
wool-work, skeletonised leaves, and much of the 
same class, are on this ground invariably excluded. 
They betoken work, show a certain amount of taste, 
are pretty in themselves, and perhaps pleasing orna- 
ments, but they evince about as much Art as — 

" Cockle-shells and silver bells, 
And buttercups all in a row." 

Even with the many kinds of work thus excluded, 
no trouble has been experienced in filling all the space 
the rooms afford with articles that are chaste in de- 
sign and possessed of truly artistic qualities. Es- 
pecially is this true of crewel-work, which, though it . 
was the amusement of our grandmammas, has been 
driven out of favour by that baser coin, the zephyr- 
worsted. It has now redeemed itself, and it will 
not be long before we shall watch the miraculous 
growth of flowers, ferns, and foliage, upon homely 
and uninviting brown linen, instead of wondering at 
the patient persistency with which tapering fingers 
thrust a needle and thread up, over, and down, time 
and time again — thousands of little squares arranged 
one after another in nicest precision. In the one 
case fancy follows its own promptings, in the other 
there exist about as much variety of expression and 
freedom of action as in machine-gearing, which ro- 
tates incessantly only to meet the same cog that it 
has encountered times before. The superior merit 
of crewels is that the worker with them is at once an 
architect and a builder. 

This industry (for such it rapidly became after it was unearthed 



pany of London sprang into notice. It is also known historically, 
and England seems long ago to have arrived at great perfection in 





Fig. 6. — Crewel-work Chair and Fire Screen. 

from among the many long-obscured legacies left by the Middle 
Ages) is first recognised about 1560, when the Embroiderers Com- 



Fig. 7. — Embroidered Satin Screen. 



the art, for we have Lt said that " ye English ladyes were renowned 
above those of any other countrie for their beautiful broidere in 
gold and krewel." 

At present in connection with the South Kensington schools 
large numbers of women are continuously employed upon the 
many different things to which the work is adapted. Curtains, 
doyleys, furniture-coverings, screens, and every variety of drapery 
are beautified by it. The designs submitted by the inexperi- 
enced in the art usually have the one great fault of being cumber- 
some, of too much being crowded into one space. In this parti- 
cular the work of the Royal School surpasses all others. But few 
lines are made, and all these are effective. A bulrush to be pleas- 
ing to the eye does not require a mass of marsh-grass from which 
it shall spring ; a hollyhock or a sunflower is more gratifying 
when it stands alone than if its roots were crushed by goose- 
berry-bushes and its stems strangled with garden-plants. Ameri- 
can designers for crewel-work have as yet failed to appreciate 
this ; and the society, in consequence, have not only had to revive 
a taste for the work itself, but have had the additional task of mo- 
dulating designs, and of waging perpetual warfare against the 
practice of introducing into a single space, two feet by six, an 
unmeaning conglomeration of orange-trees and of grapevines, of 
thistles and of lilies. 

The process itself is simple, and readily acquired, but six stitches 
being used. They are commonly known to any needle-woman, as 
the stem, satin, chain, button-hole, long-and-short, and French 
knot. The last is for forming stamens and pistils, the button-hole 
being used for the petals of flowers. Crewels are very different 
from worsted in being slightly twisted, and much resembling a 
carpet-thrum. They are never brilliant in colour, but keep to soft, 
deep tints, which so far have been unsuccessfully imitated in this 
country. The English crewels, however, can be washed with im- 
punity, never fade, and are peculiarly rich in hue. Any material 
can be used to work them upon, though for heavy articles, as furni- 
ture and curtains, Russian sail-cloth is best. 

As a distinct enterprise unknown to this country, and but little 
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appreciated when first mentioned, the society expects to intro- 
duce the wonderful art of mediaeval or ecclesiastical needlework. 
Of the marvels in handiwork which it frequently calls forth, of the 
enthusiasm which it demands, of the untiring patience which it 
requires, and of the nicety of manipulation which it must receive, 
no one is or can be sensible, unless the processes by which it is 
conducted are carefully examined and thoroughly understood. 
The specimen given in illustration, though but eight inches square, 
required three months of hard work at seven hours a day, and by 
a rapid worker too, for its completion. Each step is taken with 
the greatest care, as upon a single stitch the subtlest turn of ex- 
pression in a miniature may depend. The various stages of the 
work can be easily enumerated. Linen, which must be of the 



finest quality, is first very tightly stretched upon a frame. Upon 
this the silk or damask which is to receive the design is again 
stretched, and the edges sewed down. The design is next made 
upon the material by tracing-paper, or is sponged through per- 
forated vellum. This done, the stitches are slowly inserted until 
gradually, week by week, the figure appears. When it is com- 
pleted, the reverse of the work is thickly pasted over, to prevent 
the breaking of a single stitch, and the consequent ruin of the 
whole piece. Being removed from the frame, the work, stiff and 
heavy with gold and silk and rich damask, is found to be firm and 
hard like thick straw-board, and capable of being applied to any 
vestment or drapery as a decoration. 

In this work, which is intended for sacred offices and most so- 




Fig. 8. — Portiere , Cabinet, etc. 



lemn ceremonies, only the finest and purest materials are employed. 
When the article is one used at the altar, as the burse and chalice 
veil, still greater care is exercised, and the best alloyed gilt-thread 
is not thought precious enough, but only gold itself will do — gold 
twenty-three carats fine, and costing thirty-five dollars a spool. But 
did not Solomon make " the bowls, and the snuffers, and the basons, 
and the spoons, and the censers, of pure gold ; and the hinges of 
gold for the doors of the inner house, the most holy? " English 
architects do not consider it beneath them to design for this work, 
and before their labour upon a church is completed we find such men 
as Mr. Street and Mr. Kemp making drawings for the decoration 
of stoles, and albs, and dalmatics and maniples. Sedding, of Bris- 
tol, had made a wide-spread reputation in this specialty. A private 
museum in London contains many fifteenth-century specimens, and 



the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, has a large collection of vest- 
ments so embroidered. It is principally made at East Grinsted, 
south of London, by the Sisters of Saint Margaret and the Com- 
munity of St. John the Baptist, both of whom have auxiliary soci- 
eties in this country. Effects are all obtained by the use of sub- 
dued colours, no sharp contrasts being attempted. The body 
material is most frequently of a dull olive-green, verging on the 
drab, or of deep crimson. These harmonise with any bright colour 
that may be introduced, and the olive gives a neutral ground for 
lighter shades of green. The satin stitch is employed, and for 
border purposes is sometimes ten inches in length, a loose, filose 
appearance being prevented by elaborate diapering. When me- 
dallions are in apftlique'-\NOx\i y the edges are sewed and neatly 
rounded with filoselle, it being much better for tacking down than 
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ordinary floss, which is in contrast slightly twist- 
ed, and possessed of a pronounced lustre that 
somewhat defeats any effort to bring the work 
into relief. Japanese, German, and Spanish silk 
are used, with but little preference. Dacca, how- 
ever, is 'the loosest. It is positively essential 
that'the worker in this kind of embroidery should __; J_ 

have perfectly smooth and dry hands, the texture 
of the materials employed being so frail that the 
slightest moisture will cause them hopeless in- 
jury. - ' -4 

Aside from other general features of this in- 
dustry, ecclesiastical needlework is symbolical to 
the minutest particulars. Every line, every de- 
vice, every colour, has a double meaning. The 
four circles with intersecting circumferences (Fig. 
i) are types of the perfect cosmos. The ivy-vine is emblematic of 
endless life, the crimson ground of redeeming love. The wheat 
and tares are sometimes mingled together as symbols of the sinner 
and the saint, and, to make the dualism more complete, the wheat is 
made leaning towards and touching the inner circle of eternal life, 
while the tares are, with averted heads and broken stems, self- 
separated from all good. In colours the coincidences are still 
more varied. There is festal white for Eastertide, blue violet for 
mourning, pure blue indicative of celestial truth, and golden yel- 
low for fruitfulness. Many others can be added, but the whole 
must close with sombre black-and-white, which is for the rest of 
the departed. Such careful regard for mere forms may be exces- 
sive ; it may be raising unessential things to a plane of undue im- 
portance. It is to be excused on the plea that there is good in 
everything, however insignificant. That as John Bunyan felt 
self-reproach in seeing a barn-yard fowl, each time it drank, 
lift its head to heaven in apparent thankfulness, so lessons may 
be received from simple churchly signs. It is only in consonance 
with each act of the Supreme Being, who has so framed Nature that 
every twig and every clod is full of meaning, and " who may," 
as Dr. Mahan remarks, " intentionally have clothed the otherwise 
dry details of Time's progress with something appealing to the im- 
agination, out of the same abounding goodness which furnishes 
springs in the desert or hangs the delicate and ethereal harebell 
upon the face of the bare rock." 
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Fig. 10.— Screen, "Four o'clock" Table, etc. 



Fig. 9. — Screen, Bracket, Tiles, etc. 



With few exceptions the articles betray in marked manner their 
feminine authorship. There are more pretty than really beautiful 
things. A certain timidity and self-distrust, amounting almost to 
weakness, are apparent in much that is offered. Happy conceits 
and dashes of fancy are more common than labori- 
ously-finished pieces. A teacup, clear, fragile, transpa- 
rent, is more likely to be the subject of decoration than 
a broad and heavy panel. The vigour and force of 
masculine touch are strikingly absent, and the want is 
supplied by a wealth of violets and forget-me-nots. It 
is peculiarly interesting to mark the stamp of locality 
in the work. Bold and original design comes from 
Boston ; Western wood-carvings exhibit strength and 
self-assertion ; but the work of New York has the most 
delicate finish and graceful lines. The panel (Fig. 2) 
is from Boston, and is one of the few things to which 
the seal has been awarded. Its colouring and execu- 
tion are unique and forcible. The other panel, in which 
the simple grace of Prospero's daughter is happily 
reached (Fig. 3), is from St. Louis, and may be classed 
with many carved brackets, pedestals, e'tageres, and es- 
critoires. The wall-cabinet (Fig. 4) is another excel- 
lent piece of Western work. 

The Limoges lace (Fig. 5) is of New York, and is 
a very carefully-worked specimen. It is much like old 
Venetian-point, and of great durability. Screens are 
readily disposed of. Attention should be called to those 
illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7. Both are mounted on ebony, 
and are peculiarly interesting. The fire-screen, also from 
Boston, immediately received the seal, and possesses 
some very fine points. The ground is in deep blue 
tint, and distinctly shows the rich, warm shades of the 
few vine-leaves that form the major portion of the de- 
sign, and which serve to cast in positive relief the highly- 
coloured Greek figure that, as a tablet, is abruptly im- 
posed. The sudden contrasts in both subject and 
treatment are the secret of its power. The other is 
chiefly interesting in showing how little artificial cul- 
ture is necessary to artistic results, provided the artist 
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have native taste. The lady who sends this screen can neither 
draw nor paint, but obtains her figures by pinning bunches of flow- 
ers, clusters of fruit, or groups of leaves, upon the wall, in some 
easy manner, and then, with her needle, directly reproducing them 
in silk or satin. This particular screen is singularly happy in 
the choice of bird's-egg-blue satin that shimmers with every fitful 
change of light. Etching on wood and silk is utilised in many 
ways. Doyleys, mats, bonbon-boxes, lamp-shades, and menus in 
all styles, besides a large collection of papeterie, are so decorated. 
A chess-table, one of the first articles to take the seal, deserves 
notice. In alternate squares, are very fine etchings, illustrating va- 
rious fanciful ideas. All in some manner relate to the game, and 
are mostly fihantasien, after the manner of Retszch. His main 
two works ornament the end-pieces of the table, which is ob- 
long. A last word may be said with reference to Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 
11, which illustrate a class of articles that has done more for the 
advancement of interior decoration than anything else that has 
of late years been made a part of our homes. There is far more 



loveliness, far more companionable beauty in a gracefully-draped 
portiere, or a cosy four-o'clock table, with its light and airy furni- 
ture, than in the somewhat chilling looks and cold lines of marble 
statuary. The warmth, the glow, the bright suggestiveness, of an 
open fireplace bordered by fantastic tiles is perceptibly subtle and 
seductive. Wall-brackets, grotesque bases, and similar dainty 
things, impress one as possessing natural, indefinable grace, while 
they become entitled to a double welcome by reason of their possi- 
ble utility. This is more than true of screens, to which unbounded 
thanks are due. Now that they are so various in pattern and in 
purpose, they supply a long-felt deficiency. They quiet the glare 
of blazing lights, subdue harsh angles, shut out unsightly views, 
and, placed here and there about a room, serve to change its other- 
wise austere sameness into charming variety. In proof of this, the 
society finds that screens are more sought than any other large 
article — the style of design of that in Fig. 10 meeting with most 
favour, on account of the easy lines into which the grain and reeds 
naturally fall. Occasionally, large-foliage plants, such as the canna, 




Fig, II. — Plaques, 



calladium, bigonia, and coleus, are used. — The society wishes to 
encourage drawing on wood and silk, but would prevent, if possi- 
ble, any further efforts in simple drawing on paper, or painting in 
oil or water-colours, of which there is already an abundant supply. 
In fact, such contributions must possess very superior excellence to 
meet with a reception. The many mediocre sketches and studies 
to be seen in the room, have for this reason been accepted only as 
designs for needlework. 

Genuine criticism is provided at nominal sums by means of port- 
folio clubs. These consist of a dozen or more amateur artists, 
who, organising under a president of their own selection, regular- 
ly illustrate, at fortnightly intervals, a subject previously chosen. 
When finished the dozen drawings are put in a portfolio, addressed 
to the society, where, on being received, they are passed into the 
hands of the master of criticism, who endorses on the back of each 
sketch his opinion, and returns them in the portfolio to the presi- 
dent of the club. The members in turn have an opportunity of 
studying the twelve pieces and to reap the benefit of the criticism 



pronounced upon each. When they have been seen by every 
member, each has his drawing finally returned. This all involves 
only a slight expense for expressage and postage, at the most not 
more than ten cents a week for each member. 

With such success has the society prospered. Its projectors, 
though ladies entirely disinterested, have managed its affairs with 
masterly skill and judgment. In but a year's existence it can be 
said to be permanently established in this city, and it already has 
flourishing branches in every State from. Maine to- Florida, and 
valuable auxiliaries in seventeen different cities. Its schools in de- 
sign, pottery decoration, embroidery, and colouring, are well filled, 
and the best critical ability and the first artists look carefully to its 
interests. 

At the time of its inception it was determined to' give the soci- 
ety a three years' trial. It is difficult to think of failure now. 
Still it must not be imagined that the present position has been 
reached without real and earnest work, attended with much that 
has been perplexing and discouraging. The stamp of perpetuity 
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seems already set upon its front, for women who have had the 
wisdom to plan and the perseverance to carry on thus far so 
beneficent a project are not the ones to falter— surely not the 
ones to fail. They have responded to the awakening love of 
the beautiful seen throughout the nation, which is fast acquiring 
the taste and grace, in addition to the " cornfields green and 
sunny vines," of that pleasant land of France. To sum all, 



a lady is, in fancy-work, no longer restricted to making innu- 
merable cushions — cushions which have been huge stumbling- 
blocks in the pathway of home-born Art, and which have been 
made in every shape and for every purpose, until, seen around, 
above, and beneath us, they have at last become a sort of orna- 
mental nightmare. 

Arthur B. Turnure. • 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 



[Frontispiece) 



J. C. Horsley, R.A., Painter. 



Lumb Stocks, R.A., Engraver. 




OOKING to the subjects of some of Mr. Horsley's 
pictures, one may consider he has become fairly 
entitled to be called par excelle7ice the painter of 
merry youthfulness : he is skilful in representing 
scenes of galanterie and coquetterie, more or 
less after the kind of that we have engraved. 
^ The building in a state of siege is assumed to be 
a part of that noble old baronial mansion, Haddon Hall, in a room 
of which several pretty girls vigorously defend themselves from the 
assault of some merry cavaliers, who have borrowed one of the 
gardener's ladders and are using it for the purpose of escalading 
the fortress. The brave fellow forming the " forlorn hope " has 
already suffered damage in the impertinent attack, for one of the 
ladies has, with her fan, knocked his plumed cap off his head, and 
is making strenuous efforts to repel the enemy by harmless blows 
with the extemporised weapon, while another lady at the central 
window pours down a terrible fire of bouquets upon the daring as- 
sailants, who, with the besieged, are dressed in the costumes of the 
time of Charles II. At the third window is another girl, appa- 
rently an unconcerned spectator of the conflict, as she watches it 
while holding in her arms a pet King Charles's spaniel ; and behind 
the lady in the centre is an attendant, as we judge by her attire, 
supplying the garrison with ammunition from a basket of flowers. 

Towards the base of the composition is the old gardener, in 
league with the besieging army. He has just left off his work to 
aid in the attack ; his clipping-shears are under his arm, and his 
bag in front holds the hammer, nails, and shreds he has been using 
for the wall-trees. He grasps the scaling-ladder firmly, and doubt- 
less expects a suitable honorarium when the siege is raised or the 
fortress surrenders. The last will assuredly be the result ; at least 
one would be inclined, looking at the comparative strength, condi- 
tion, and circumstances of the combatants, thus to prophesy. 
From an opening in the wall below an old woman looks out in dis- 
may on the strange encounter, probably anticipating that it will 
afford her work of some kind or other, either before or after peace 
is concluded. The din of battle too has fluttered the dovecots 
about Haddon Hall, whose winged tenants, flying in all directions, 
add greatly to the interest of a picture as original in subject as it is 
cleverly, elegantly, and impressively put on the canvas. The pic- 
ture is in possession of Charles T. Lucas, Esq., of Sussex, England, 
who may be congratulated upon possessing so attractive a work. 



THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



A. Willmore, Engraver. 



The eagle is said to build its eyry in the loftiest and most inac- 
cessible spots which even an eagle can find : certainly there seems 
but little probability that the home Landseer has assigned to the 



" royal birds " will be disturbed by the intrusion ol any human 
being, for it is a region of solitude and desolation ; yet, apparently, 
not of the greatest altitude, judging from the range of distant 
mountain-land, where a stream of water rushes down a narrow 
channel of rock to feed the small lake in the foreground of the pic- 
ture. Through the interstices of rock on the right water is drip- 
ping down, adding its silvery and sparkling contribution to the 
same basin of reception. Seated on a projecting ledge of the hard 
granite is the female eagle, watching with open beak the return of 
its mate from some marauding expedition, and ready to relieve it 
of any food he may have met with, that she may bestow a portion 
at least on the pair of eaglets which, among the sticks that form 
what can only by courtesy be called a nest, are on the lookout for 
whatever good things their parent may have been able to procure 
for them. Evidence of former feasts lies around in the shape of 
whitened bones, and what seems to be the skeleton of a hare or 
rabbit. 

The picture may be accepted as a study of rocky mountain, 
grand in its varied forms, and almost terrible in its utter gloomi- 
ness. The only tenants of the solitude, " ravening birds of prey," 
certainly give something of life to it, but it is life of a kind that is 
associated with darkness and death. 

The painter exhibited this picture at the British Institution in 
1834. Whether its late owner, Mr. Sheepshanks, purchased it at 
that time or on some subsequent occasion we do not know ; it, 
however, came into his possession, and is among the works he 
presented to the English nation. 



THE RABBIT ON THE WALL. 



Sir D. Wilkie, R.A., Painter. 



W. Greatbach, Engraver. 



THIS picture will always maintain the high rank critics and col- 
lectors have assigned to it among the pictures of the artist for 
quiet genuine humour and pleasant expression ; while for technical 
qualities of Art it has rarely been excelled even by the best masters 
of the Dutch genre school. 

The clay's work over, a young rustic amuses himself and others 
by so placing his fingers as to produce a shadow like that of a 
rabbit, and very earnest he seems in "setting his model," keeping 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on the wall to ascertain how the little 
animal "comes out;" this it does most satisfactorily to the ju- 
venile spectators, who, one and all, are evidently delighted with 
the exhibition, and even the mother looks amused, though per- 
haps more at seeing the enjoyment of the bairns than for any 
special interest she may feel in the performance itself. All the 
accessories of the picture are painted with evident truth; the 
room appears to be that ordinarily used as the kitchen of the 
cottage, whose tenant is doubtless in comfortable circumstances, 
probably a bailiff or game-keeper, for there is a fishing-rod at- 
tached to the beams of the ceiling and a couple of wild-ducks 
hang near the plate-rack on the wall ; a pony or donkey may 
be assumed to form part of the establishment, for a bridle, blink- 
ers, &c, are visible. 
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